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Significant 


Political and 
Economic Forces 
H. V. Hopson 


in “Eeonomiecs of a Changing World” 


Political controversialists have argued 
that there is some ethical impropriety in 
estate duties, still more in capital levies, 
which they brand alike as “confiscatory.” 
Such moral questions are not for the econ- 
omist to decide, but it is open to him to 
point out that economically all taxation 
is confiscation, or none of it. The eco- 
nomic machine produces for a man a cer- 
tain income or a certain capital; the politi- 
cal machine takes it away and gives it 
to someone else. 

Beonomic forces determine that the 
price of a certain article shall be so much; 
political forces, operating either directly 
or through restraint laid upon economic 
forces, determine that it shall be so much 
more or so much less. Just as the econ- 
omist is not concerned with the morality 
of the economic forces, so he can have 
no opinion, as an economist, about the 
morality of the political forces. 

These two systems work together to 
determine the conditions and background 
of all our lives, acting and reacting upon 
each other. Economic laws set limits to 
political power, but equally political ac- 
tion can shape the conditions under which 
those economic laws operate, even to the 
extent of setting up a system under which 
the familiar forces of competition and 
private enterprise were whittled away, 
by the organization of society reinforced 
with penal legislation, till they were al- 
most negligible. The laws of economics 
are iron indeed, but there is no iron so 
hard that it cannot be shaped if only we 
have the furnaces to heat it and the 
moulds into which it can run. 


America 
On the Match 


J. PRENTICE MURPHY 
in The Survey Graphic 


Patient America is in a state of pro- 
found unrest. It is unhappy with itself. 
It is filled with fears. There are many 
prophets in the land,—some of them are 
strange prophets. Whether they speak for 
good or ill, few can say the final word, 
but on one thing we are agreed,—that 
these troubles which have come upon us 
seem more serious and more far reaching 
than any we have experienced in the past. 
We are confused and appalled by the 
growing tendency on the part of people 
to seek relief and an escape from their 
miseries in strange places, often far re- 
moved from their own home towns or 
villages. 

A year or more ago social workers and 
others declared the national migration 
problem was serious; that hosts of people, 
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Sentiments 


as a result of their constant shifting from 
place to place, could lay no claim to local 
or state assistance. They found it futile 
to appeal to Washington. Few in or out 
of Congress were willing to hear or com- 
prehend. While definite federal aid is now 
being poured into all but a few of the 
states, the transient problem still is with 
us. 

Why is America “on the march’? How 
should we treat these “strangers” within 
our gates? . .. From out the primeval 
past we have been afraid of the stranger. 
He may not be a bearer of good tidings. 
We usually prefer to get the romance 
he has to bring from the printed page or 
from another’s lips. His appearance at 
the front gate or the back door, or as one 
of a crowd clamoring for subsistence, 
arouses our fears. 

Often these transient visitors to our 
communities are treated with kindness; 
often they are not. In some cities and 
towns the police are particularly quick to 
arrest. 

During the early Abolition days a group 
of Boston citizens waited on Dr. Channing 
to request his presence as chairman of a 
great public meeting in Faneuil Hall. He 
hesitated and then for some reason de- 
cided not to appear. One of the members 
of the party which waited upon him then 
said that by so deciding he was _ sur- 
rendering a power for leadership into the 
hands of others, perhaps wholly unknown 
people, and that this new leadership could 
not therefore fairly be subject to his crit- 
icisms or control. In a great many places 
transient groups, wandering bands, have 
besought counsel, advice, and guidance. 
Fortunate are those communities where 
these things have been given by the best 
citizens. 
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Religious Idealism ) 
And Marxian Radicalism 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
in The World Tomorrow 


The religious inclination to transcend 
external circumstances has rightly become 
anathema to social radicals because it is 
used by those who are physically and so- 
cially secure to beguile the insecure from 
fighting for their security. But there is 
no reason why it should not be turned in 
the other direction. A religious idealism 
which is organically related to Marxian 
radicalism will first of all fight for bread 
and security for everyone. Only by doing 
that will it be in a position to maintain 
without hypocrisy that man does not live 
by bread alone. It will resist the vulgarity 
of the owning classes, who are obsessed 
with life’s instrumentalities, and their 
hypocrisy, by which they pretend to be 
indifferent toward material things only 
after they have taken care to satisfy their 
most extravagant material wants. But it 
will also know that a truth which has 
been corrupted by the privileged classes 
has not thereby become invalid. 


Religious Mistakes 
Yesterday and Today 


CHARLES W. GILKEY 
in ‘Perspectives” 


Religion is not primarily a set of ideas, 
to be stated in a series of doctrinal prop- — 
ositions to which the rational intellect — 
gives or withholds assent. It is more 
deeply an attitude toward life, a way of 
living, slow and difficult to learn; and 
best recognized and tested, therefore, in 
the lives of those who have mastered its 
secrets. 

Every generation of men finds it all too 
easy to intellectualize this way of life into 
a system of ideas congenial to its own 
forms of thought, and capable, therefore, 
of adequate definition within them. We 
modern folk find no little fault with our 
ancestors for thus codifying religion into 
theologies consonant with their geocentric 
view of the universe and their soul-and- 
body theory of man, and then handing 
these doctrines down to us as literal truth. 
But we make the same mistake when we 
rationalize religion into the terms of our 
current physics or sociology or psychology 
as if these in their turn were final; and 
a similar mistake when we assume that 
our favorite modern approach to religion, 
as a subject for “discussion” through con- 
sideration in a “discussion group,” can 
take the place of the paths of worship 
and prayer, service and sacrifice, as the 
highroad to the discovery of God. Such 
religious discussion, giving natural oppor- 
tunities for the raising of perplexing ques- 
tions and the comparing of different points 
of view, is clarifying and very valuable 
in days of confusion like our own: but so 
long as religion is something more than a 
set of ideas calling for more exact formu- 
lation, discussion is an approach to the 
temple rather than an experience within 
its inner shrine. 
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Three Illustrious Howe Sisters 


A tribute to three of the daughters of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe and Julia Ward Howe 


H were six; four daughters and 

two sons, children of Dr. Samuel 

Gridley Howe, educator and 

’ philanthropist, and of Julia 

Ward Howe, author, among many other 

things, of the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” 

Our father was born in 1801; our 
mother died in 1910; so their two lives 
‘bridged a century, and to me those lives 
seem to have been not the least notable 
‘things in it. 

I have been writing about my parents 
ever since my writing life began, sixty- 
odd years ago; telling over and over how 

in early manhood young Sam Howe 
_ sprang to answer the call of Greece, then 
battling to throw off the Turkish yoke, 
and served as surgeon and soldier through 
the four years of the War of Greek In- 
dependence; how, returning, he took up 
the work of his life, the service of the 
blind, the deaf mute, the idiot, all who 
were anywise afilicted or distressed; how 
he became the virtual founder. of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind; how he 
brought the first blind deaf mute (Laura 
Bridgman) into communion with her fel- 
low mortals, opening thus the door for 
all time to those similarly afflicted; how 
he incurred ridicule by making the first 
attempt in this country to teach the feeble- 
minded; how, with Dorothea Dix, he 
toiled to alleviate the sufferings of the 
insane; how, with Horace Mann, he 
helped to found the public school system 
of our country. 
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I have told, too, of my mother, first as 
the dreamy, studious young poetess, more 
_in love with philosophy than with life; 
later as the inspired leader, carrying her 
-husband’s spirit and energy into new 
fields of thought and activity; dearest of 
all, as the tender, devoted mother who 
ed my childhood with light and joy and 


I have written more or less, also, about 
elder brother, the late Dr. Henry 
on Howe, scarcely less eminent in the 
of science than my father in that of 
education. (In early childhood, so my 
‘Mother used to tell me, my first question 
a visitor would be, “Does you know 
y Bulla Hally? I hopes you does !’’) 


LAURA E. RICHARDS 


enduring visions of beauty which surely 
are with us for some good purpose. 

Of my sisters I have said little since 
an early record, “When I Was Your Age,” 
which gives some glimpses of their child- 
ish days. Now, while writing is still 
second nature to me, I am minded to 
repair, in some small degree, this notable 
omisson; to pay such brief tribute as I 
may to three remarkable women. 


1S) 


We were four, aS I have said: Julia 
Romana, named for her birthplace, the 
Eternal City; Florence Marion, named 
for Florence Nightingale, a valued friend 
of both parents; her godchild, too, to 
whom the ‘Lady of the Lamp” sent a 
gold cup for her christening ; Laura Bliza- 
beth, named for Laura Bridgman; young- 
est of the sisterhood, Maud, whose name 
is all her own. 

Julia, as I see her in early youth, was 
very slender, with something timid, even 
shrinking, in air and walk. Black hair, 
gray eyes, classic features, a damask-rose 
color that came and went in her cheeks 
like flame behind alabaster. Ardent, emo- 


tional, poetic, loving passionately, de- 
testing heartily. 
“Who could have dreamed that sweet and 


shrinking spirit 
That seemed as ripening for a cloistered life, 
Could come to battle ?—that she could inherit 
His valiant zeal who served the Greeks in 
strife?” 


She wrote as naturally as she breathed ; 
her pen, almost from her cradle, was as 
familiar as her spoon. In the record 
above mentioned, I have quoted in full 
one of her plays, written in early. child- 
hood. Romance, born with her in Rome, 
was her handmaid through life. Verses, 
stories, plays, poured from her pen; she 
lived in an atmosphere electric with sym- 
pathy and emotion; she read more books 
than I ever heard of, and assimilated 
what she read. I see myself walking with 
her in the summer fields, little sister and 
big, she telling, without pause or falter, 
the Hawthorne stories which I was not 
yet able to read to myself; hear the thrill- 
ing voice speaking unforgettable words. 

“Rappacini! Rappacini! is this the re- 
sult of your experiment?” 

Her marriage was of a piece with all 
the rest, high and happy romance. Michael 


Anagnostopoulos was my father’s secre- 
tary in Greece in 1867, when S. G. H. was 
distributing American food and clothing 
among the starving families of the in- 
surgent Cretans. Anagnos (to give him 
the name so well and nobly known 
through many years) came to this coun- 
try, wooed and won his rose-cheeked 
maiden, became my father’s assistant and 
in time his successor at the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind. His works speak 
for him, especially the Kindergarten for 
the Blind, of which he was the founder. 

There is no one to whom I can liken 
Julia. 


“A radiance played about her lips, 
And on her brow did rest, 
As she had caught the morning star, 


And hid it in her breast.” 


She was not altogether of this world, 
never quite at home in it. The wings of 
her spirit often rustled unquietly, some- 
times even beat passionately against the 
bars. 


wa 


The poor, the sick, the afflicted, drew 
her like magnets; while she lived, she 
never ceased to minister. She died at 
forty-two, leaving a record as fragrant 
as her beauty, a memory that will die 
only with the hearts that knew her, and 
two slender volumes, one of verse, “Stray 
Chords,” which rings with strange and 
plaintive melody, the other “Philosophize 
Questor,’ a description of the Summer 
School of Philosophy at Concord, Mass., 
of which she was a devoted member. 

Her last words were, “Be kind to the 
little blind children!” For the memorial 
services, T, W. Parsons wrote the poem 
ending: 


“Tt seemed as if that accident of being 
Born in the City of the Soul, though late, 
Had lent a genius to her blood, agreeing 
With their high elements who made Rome 
great. 


“Oh, she was beautiful, beyond all magic 
Of sculptor’s hand, or pencil to portray! 
Something angelical, divinely tragic, 
Tempered the smile that round her lips 
would play. 


“Dear first-born daughter of a hero’s heart! 


Pass to perfection, all but perfect here! 
We weep not much, remembering where thou 
art, 


Yet, child of Poesy! receive a tear.” 
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It was only yesterday—what is a matter 
of ten years?—that Sister Florence ‘went 
down with all her flags flying,”—her son’s 
words. Surely I can call her back for a 
moment; she is probably too busy to spare 
more. 

Not a beauty like Julia and Maud, she 
was still decidedly a pretty girl, with her 
own charm of graceful figure and carriage, 
clear eyes and vivid personality. Very 
small in childhood, she once overheard 
a visitor condoling with my mother on 
Flossy’s being so little. 

“Pm big inside!” cried Flossy, ruffling 
like an angry bantam. 

Dauntless is the adjective she sug- 
gested; she knew no fear of anything 
human. Hard times, delicate health, dif- 
ficulties of a thousand kinds: she trod 
them under foot, and went on, head up, 
eyes front, to ultimate success. My father 
was her idol. 

In childhood days she was always Mis- 
tress of the Revels. The fancy dances of 
her own invention, in which she led and 
we others pranced and jigged as we might, 
are things to remember, not to describe. 

Growing to womanhood, she took over 
the housekeeping, and developed a talent 
for management which was not always 
welcome to the younger ones. Times were 
hard after the Civil War; rigid economy 
must be practised; I seem to hear faint 
echoes yet of the Prune and Toast Re- 
bellion; childhood seldom fully appre- 
ciates its friend the prune. 

Quick at lessons, an exquisite dancer, 
a brilliant pianist; girlhood days found 
Flossy enjoying to the full the dancing 
and singing and merrymaking of her time. 

In the Sixties a Russian Fleet came to 
Boston, a gesture of good will from the 
Power That Was. There was much enter- 
taining, in which our father’s house 
played its part. A good-looking young 
lieutenant on one of the ships lost his 
heart to Flossy Howe, and parted from 
her with a tender pressure of the hand 
and a backward glance of regret. Several 
years later came a letter from him to 
my father. 

“Sir: My position now permits me to 
take a woman;’—these are the only 
words I remember of a formal proposition 
for the hand of Florence. She was by then 
engaged to David Hall, and never, I am 
sure, regretted the lost opportunity of 
transmigration to Russia; but fourteen- 
year-old Laura sighed, and thought it 
hard on the picturesque, white-clad, rosy- 
cheeked lieutenant. 

Two other scraps about the Russian 
visitors: the midshipman who danced 
with me and clicked his heels together as 
he bowed, with “I tanks you for de 
polska!” and the Admiral who said to 
Harry, “I understand you shall not go 
to sea in future times!” 

Flossy married David Prescott Hall, 
and went to live in New Jersey. Strenuous 
years followed for the young couple. Four 
children were born to them, were tended 
and reared with passionate devotion.* 
David Hall, a lawyer of an old-fashioned 
type, was like Charles Lamb’s father, 


*Samuel Prescott, Caygline Minturn (Mrs. 
Hugh Birckhead), Henr arion, John Howe, 
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“of an incorrigible and losing honesty”; 
with tremendous powers for work, and no 
capacity for bending or stooping in any 
effort toward self-advancement or ad- 
vertising. They worked—it makes me ache 
now to think how they worked! Flossy’s 
first book was a manual of handiwork, 
knitting, embroidery and the like. The 
labor on this, joined to all the other 
labors, brought on a terrible rheumatic 
fever. My mother helped to nurse her 
through it, and told with tears how the 
little woman in her delirium would count 
over and over the number of stitches in 
this or that pattern. 

The wolf prowled about the door, but 
never got a paw inside. Florence wrote 
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A keen, energetic mind, earnestly and 
fearlessly seeking a path, affords a finer 
spectacle than all the pomp of empire. 

—Albert Guerard. 


Individualism is a luxury which the 
proletarian has never enjoyed. 
—Reinhold Niebuhr. 


Anything that gives you moral peace 
and strength is religion. 
—William L. Sperry. 


If a few stupid politicians can, on 
nearly any bright morning, give the word 
to a handful of hot-headed boys to blow 
the world to bits, progress becomes the 
watering of a rose garden on the brink of 
a voleano.—Halford H. Luccock. 


Man has been formed in his struggle 
with external nature, and it is only easy 
for him to discern phenomena outside 
himself. When he looks within, vision is 
clouded and he grows dizzy. 

—Jose Ortega y Gasset. 


more books: handbooks of etiquette now, 
which had their day and did good service 
to their generation. She was the first of 
us sisters to join our mother in the strug- 
gle for Woman Suffrage, and to this in 
time she brought the fullness of her fiery 
energy, speaking (she, like Maud, had our 
mother’s gift of the ready word), writing, 
often accompanying J. W. H. on her 
lecture tours. 

As the pressure lessened, and the sons 
graduated in turn from Harvard, and the 
daughter developed her talent for paint- 
ing, easier days came to the devoted 
couple. There was a belated honeymoon 
abroad, as greatly enjoyed as if it had 
not been postponed for thirty years. The 
children grew up into fine men and 
women, married happily, produced grand- 
children no less fine. Briefly, a mellow 
afternoon for Sister Florence, rudely 
broken in upon by the death of her hus- 
hand, that faithful man whose first love 
and thought she had been since child- 
hood. She met this blow as she had met 
all the rest, dauntlessly. She suffered in 
silence, working steadily at all her tasks. 
No committee was neglected, no conven- 
tion avoided; but she writes, “The suttee 
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of the Indian widow, formerly incompre-— 
hensible, I began to understand.” “For- 
tunately,” she adds, “there was much 
work for me to do.” 

After children and grandchildren, came 
the pressing call of the Woman Suffrage 
eause. In this she labored without ceas- 
ing until the great day in November, 1917, 
when the women of the Empire State 
quietly assumed the responsibility they 
had won, and cast their ballots beside 
their brother men. 

Sister Florence’s latest and best book, 
“Memories Graye and Gay,” is a pleasant 
record indeed of a devoted life. It is 
good reading today, when, or so it seems 
when the wrong mood is on, “things are 
in the saddle and ride mankind.” It is 
good and helpful and inspiring to read 
Sister Florence’s words when, in the 
seventies, she considers ‘that time of life 
which doth in her appear.” 

“Our civilization should be so ordered 
that a well-spent life may bring a certain 
degree of freedom toward its close. But 
to have no responsibilities, to be an idle 
and frivolous elderly woman, would be a 
sad fate. 

“No one need sink into it if she has 
grandchildren, the loveliest of all flowers, 
who bloom in the evening of life. If she 
has grandchildren of assorted ages she is 
especially fortunate, for she can then en- 
joy the various stages of babyhood and 
childhood at the same time... . 

“On our journey through life we have 
been disappointed in meeting people who 
did not come up to our ideals. We are 
weary of the petty ambitions, the injus- 
tice of the world—of everybody’s faults, 
our own included. In the twinkling of an 
eye we are transported back into the 
lovely child-garden, where faith, love; and 
hope bloom! Little hands cling trustingly 
to us, a little cheek is laid against ours, 
eyes like stars smile up at us! There is a 
new heaven and a new earth!” 

The record closes with these words: | 

“The sacred fires of noble tradition 
must not perish. To pass on to our de 
scendants the lighted torch received from 
our predecessors, glowing ever brighter 
with the fervor inspired by the heroie 
deeds of the present hour, is for us 
imperative duty and a splendid privilege.” 

Sisters, while thus holding hands on 
more, shall I leave out the youngest an 
the dearest? Sister Maud, then, a wor 
to you. You are still, I thank God, in 
fullness of your splendid health an 
vigor. Your books, from “Roma Beata,” 
“Three Generations,” are widely kno 
and highly prized; the latest, “Jo 
Elliott,” the story of your artist husban 
and of the long happy idyl of your ma 
ried life, so lately closed, is perhaps t 
most beautiful of all. 

Your stately figure in its widow’s w 
is familiar in many lands. (“Is she s 
handsome?” asked one who had not seeél 
her since her radiant girlhood. “Han 
somer than ever!” was the reply.) Yo 
silver voice, so like our mother’s, is 
lifted, as befits our parents’ child, 

“Wherever outraged Nature 
Asks word or action brave, 

Wherever struggles labor, 
Wherever groans a slave.” 
(Continued on page 174) 
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_ Patriotism in Conflict 


R. LESTER MONDALE 


“Tell us, tell us, Pastors Pink, 
Since by training taught to think, 
How you square your Pink connections 
With your Holy-Ghost reflections? 
_ How do Socialistic leanings 


Measure with your Christian gleanings?’ 


5 corresponding literary expressiveness 
| are the last words so far in a bitter 
anti-Red war which broke out recently 
in Cook County, Dlinois. The first event 
of importance was a near-riot on the 
lawn of Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle’s 
Methodist church in Evanston, followed 
“by another near-riot on the lawn of the 
Evanston Unitarian Church, and climaxed 
by sensational exposures by the Illinois 
“American Legion of such dangerous per- 
sons as Dr. Curtis Reese, Miss Jane 
Addams, and some twenty otherwise-re- 
spected community leaders. In a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘ Paul Revere Rides Again,” cir- 
Jeulated free to all Evanston homes and 
sent to Chicago doctors and dentists, Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, was listed as a 
member of the Chicago Civil Liberties 
Committee, “a proven Communist organi- 
zation.” ; 

Newspapers, especially in Evanston, be- 
cause of pressure put on them through 
pusiness men’s organizations, are now find- 
ing themselves “tight” to patrioteering 
‘publicity. Nevertheless the Red-baiting 
goes on. Large advertisements, announcing 
a patriotic mass meeting, appeared in one 
paper, distributed free in a dozen Chicago 
suburbs, carrying the heading “The Truth 
About Communism In Evanston!” and 
followed by the questions, “Is Dr. Ernest 
Tittle a Communist? Is Rey. R. Lester 
Mondale a Communist?’ 


[ores lines together with more of a 


\ 
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- Why this campaign goes on, despite the 
discouragement given it by local mer- 
chants, and what may be the baiters’ 
motives for Red-listing Reese and Tittle 
and Jane Addams when they might better 
be concentrating upon a score or more 
of the real Red agitators, is pretty much 
of a mystery to most liberals. A few sig- 
nificant and relatively unknown facts 
about the baiters make their motives 
transparently clear however; and the pub- 
lishing of these facts may go a long way 
toward preparing ministers and congre- 
gations in other communities for meet- 
ing similar disturbances of the peace. 

_ Warly in January an educational meet- 
ing sponsored by the Chicago Committee 
(of which Curtis Reese is now president) 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
held in the First Methodist Church of 
Evanston, listed speakers of various 
Shades of political inclination who were 
defend their demands for freedom of 
ch. Among them was Dr. Karl 
sler, a Communist sympathizer. Fol- 
1 the meeting, a crowd of Legion- 
ires and “Paul Reveres” gathered on the 
arch lawn and hurrahed the demand 


of a loud-voiced woman in their midst 
that Dr. Tittle resign his position. A slight 
young man, a university student, ques- 
tioned the woman speaker who shouted 
in return, “You’re a liar.’”’ Thereupon, the 
story, aS it appeared in the columns of 
The Chicago Tribune, America’s foremost 
jingoist newspaper, has it that the stu- 
dent attempted to slap the woman but 
was himself beaten down by some of her 
husky supporters. 
nS) 

Members of the International Labor De- 
fense, a Communist organization, had dis- 
tributed at the doors of the Methodist 
church, handbills advertising a meeting in 
a hall which they had rented from the 
Unitarian church. At this meeting, a week 
later, the Red-baiters massed their forces. 
However, the church officials, anticipat- 
ing trouble, had, somewhat to the chagrin 
of the Reds, requested police protection 
for the property. While the meeting was 
still in progress the “patriots” left in a 
body to hold another mass meeting on 
the Unitarian church lawn. They gathered 
about the woman speaker who had led 
them the previous week but found them- 
selves in the paradoxical position of vio- 
lating a city ordinance, having to do with 
permits for holding open-air meetings, in 
their efforts to demonstrate their loyalty 
to the laws of the land. The police, how- 
ever, found themselves compelled to use 
some coercive persuading in the form of 
leading and pushing to disperse the 
demonstration. 

Following this meeting only one news- 
paper carried an accurate story under the 
headline, “Reds Meet Peacefully While 
Patriots Battle Police.” Within a week 
the reporter who wrote the article was 
discharged. 

Anyone, however, who blames the Ameri- 
ean Legion as such, or the Daughters of 
the American Revolution as such, or any 
one of a dozen or more patriotic organi- 
zations for creating these disturbances is 
barking up the wrong tree. These organi- 
zations, while they may not be accused 
of smiling upon the goings-on of the Third 
International, are not the true ‘“Red- 
baiters”; they are at best only the Blue 
Biters. They are Americans who for the 
most part have a genuine love for the 
traditions of America. The real trouble 
makers are the various espionage organi- 
zations, with headquarters in many of the 
farger cities of the United States, which 
work more or less in touch with each 
other. These are the real scoundrels who 
take refuge in patriotism. 

Such a situation is by no means unusual, 
even in America. In California the mili- 
tant organization for Americanism, the 
Better America Federation, had as its 
leader in 1927, H. M. Haldeman who was 
jndicted for usury. In Michigan, the 
Sons of the American Revolution had on 
their Committee of Public Welfare and 
Defense that arch-corrupter, Truman H. 
Newberry, whom the Senate refused to 
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seat, and Edwin Denby, who as Secretary 
of Navy was the go-between for Doheny 
and Sinclair. At Geneva, the great patriot 
shadowing the Arms Conference was 
Shearer, a popular speaker among pa- 
triotic societies, trying to wreck the con- 
ference in the interests of national de- 
fense . . . and the American armament 
manufacturers. Last spring, when the 
writer wished to read up on both sides of 
the question of public ownership, he asked 
one of the Insull companies for literature 
on the subject and was promised a num- 
ber of pamphlets (which were never re- 
ceived) not on municipal ownership, but 
on the dangers of Socialism and Com- 
munism., Subsequent events have vividly 
shown that if Socialists and Communists 
are dangerous citizens, likely to deprive 
people of their properties, they are by no 
means unique. 

However many different organizations 
and persons have played the part of Blue 
Biters in the unpleasant Red-baiting epi- 
sodes of the Chicago vicinity, one man and 
one organization are clearly connected 
with all of them. Appearing often in the 
company of the woman who led the dis- 
turbances on the church lawns in Evans- 
ton is one named Harry Jung whose in- 
fluence, aS will be indicated, is by no 
means confined to Illinois. Listed as one 
of the principal sources of information 
for the Legion report en Chicago sub- 
versives is the A. V. I. F. (American 
Vigilance Intelligence Federation), an or- 
ganization headed by Harry Jung. Ap- 
pearing on the platform as the principal 
speaker for the meeting answering 
whether Tittle and Mondale were Com- 
munists was Harry Jung. The A. V. I. F. 
sells a five-dollar-a-year mail service 
which keeps patriotic societies informed 
on all ‘subversive’? men and activities. 


px) 


According to a pamphlet, whose asser- 
tions have never been challenged, issued 
by the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the management of Jung’s organization 
was “formerly employed for strike break- 
ing in the non-union division of the clay- 
products industry.” And, according to this 
same report this organization has formed 
an alliance with the “espionage division 
of certain other corporations and keeps a 
watch on labor, liberal, and radical ac- 
tivities.” That this organization is openly 
anti-labor in its interests was amply veri- 
fied in Harry Jung’s statement made re- 
cently before an Hvanston audience. He 
announced that he would be proud to be 
ealled a “scab.” 

If one calls to mind the heroic efforts 
of Herbert Hoover in 1930 to keep up the 
wage scales in an attempt to maintain 
labor’s buying power, he may find it 
rather difficult to understand how any 
organization with a definite .anti-labor 
policy can maintain a corner on “Ameri- 
canism.”’ It is even harder to understand 
how any organization can call itself pa- 
triotic when it has no sense of the social 
and economic interconnectedness of classes 
and so little concern as to how far they 
drive the wages of the workers and the 

(Continued on page 175) 
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Imperialism Has Value 


2 pe: CONDEMNATION OF JAPAN for her 
ventures in Manchuria is based on a condem- 
nation of imperialism in general which brings 
with it a certain spiritual danger. We must not 
fall out of imperialism into parochialism. Imperial- 
ism has its noble side. The condemnation of it is 
new. Thirty years ago, while there were some in my 
generation, then in college in Canada, who con- 
demned the Boer War, they were few and un- 
noticed. In the eyes of practically all of us, the 
war was an effort to extend to new people the 
benefits of British law and order. If British capital, 
in its search for resources to exploit, provided the 
moving impulse for expansion, there were other 
motives. Britain’s custom was, we thought, to share 
her life with the peoples that she conquered. She 
gave them sanitation, relieved and controlled their 
famines, shared her education, checked their graft- 
ing and oppressive rulers. Like Rome, she lived to 
lay on all the customs of peace. In those happy 
days, our idealism flowed in the same direction 
with our economic interest and our will to power. 
This idealism became flesh and blood in men like 


Lord Cromer in Egypt, men who took up the white: 


man’s Lapse with a devotion to an alien people’s 


good, a wisdom and a patience that rightly stir 
our ditita: 
The foreign missionary enterprise has as its 


motive the same sort of idealism. Missionaries and 
their supporters were urged by Brockman of 
China, a great missionary figure, to think imperi- 
ally. It is true that religious imperialism, like po- 
litical, aimed at the overthrow of what was native 
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and its replacement by the dominant culture o 
Europe or America. But the task was attempted 
by men with the spirit of the Apostle Paul who 
were convinced that this was the way to do the 
peoples of the world the greatest good. Since that 
day, the seamy side of imperialism has come to 
the fore. We see its stupid insensitiveness to the 
treasures of other civilizations, to values clothed 
in an alien dress; the baseness of its will to power; 
the ruthlessness of the greed for which it pro- 
vided the mask and screen. It has lost its moral 
appeal and is now officially. condemned. But in 
spite of all that may be said against it, imperialism 
gave men a world-wide vision and sense of respon- 
sibilitv. These must be kept. We can keep them 
only as we become sensitively aware of the world- 
wide conflict of humanity with ignorance, disease, 
moral darkness and despair. We are less than men 
until God hath set the world in our hearts, not to 
be dominated but to be blessed. Idealism must 
seek new institutions. It must not be abandoned. 


THoMAS H. BILLINGS. 


Into the Silence 


HE GLORIOUS PURPLE SEAS of heather 

covered the earth as far as eye could see, 

sweeping through the valleys and climbing up 
in billow on billow till they washed the very sum- 
mits of the hills. The pregnant silence of the lonely 
places hung over the whole scene, broken only by 
the distant barking of a dog, and the mournful 
voice of the pewit, which sounds like the ery of 
some lost, stricken soul. There was only one sign 
of human habitation,—a little grey stone cottage 
which, separated from, its fellows of the moorland 
village by a strip of lonely heath, seemed to stand 
in splendid isolation in the midst of the solitude. 

A sudden shower, such as often sweeps the bleak 
northern hills of Yorkshire, overtook a small group 
of pedestrians, tramping the hills for the sheer joy 
of it, gathering a huge physical hunger and satis- 
fying a deep spiritual one, and they sought shelter 
under the lowly but hospitable roof. It was a 
widow who lived there, well on in years, but still 
fresh and vigorous through the continual breathing 
of the tonic upland air. She gave them the brusque 
but kindly welcome everywhere awaiting the 
traveler in those quiet, little-visited places. 

One of the group, moved by the silence, and the 
vista of rolling hills and sweeping sky, asked, “Do 
you not feel lonely, living here by yourself with no 
other human beings near you?” And the answer 
‘ame, “No, I’m never lonely while I have those com- 
panions always with me,” and she pointed to a 
shelf of well-uSed volumes of Shakespeare’s plays. 
She knew them almost by heart. The characters 
were flesh and blood to her. Their speech was 
human speech, and, dwelling alone, year in and 
year out, with great thoughts, she had won a dig- 
nity and quiet wisdom such as one searches hun- 
grily for, and seldom finds in the cities where me 
congregate. 

Be! ords can obscure thought, as well as express 

If ever we pause to analyze onr average con- 
many a with our fellows, we find, with a rud 
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_ of conversational trafficking, 


~ shock, that it often means just nothing,—it is a 
_ jumble of sounds, banal, worthless, as expressing 
aeething of our spirit’s rich experience. Mere 
politeness makes us talk. And when we get bored, 
almost to distraction, with these empty nothings 
it is well to remember 
that life may be other than that,—that if we will 
retire into the silence, and listen to the great voices, 
uttering majestic thoughts, that await us where- 
ever noble literature is, we too may win for our 
lives dignity and strength and quiet wisdom. 
HERBERT HITCHEN. 


Bankers and Attists 


nary and depressing book, “Upton Sinclair 


i \ X JE HAVE BEEN READING an extraordi- 


Presents William Fox.” William Fox was 
a little Jewish boy from the East Side who rose 
to be one of the most powerful and successful 
magnates in the new motion-picture “industry,” 
until finally his companies produced a feature pic- 
ture a week, not to mention news reels, controlled 
800 theaters wherein to exhibit them, and make a 
profit of many millions each year. But this silver- 
sereen Alexander yearned for more conquests; he 
sought to buy up ‘other companies, to get control 
of more theaters. He had to go to the big financiers, 


the banks, the American Telephone and Telegraph. 


Company, to borrow the money. There followed an 
epic battle, both before and after the Wall Street 
erash of ’29, in which, according to the story Fox 
has narrated to Sinclair, the financiers strove to 
take his companies away from him, and ultimately 
succeeded. No sooner had they secured control 
than the companies began to go on the rocks. Now 
they are in the hands of receivers, and their value 
has shrunk to figures even you and I can compre- 
hend. It is a sad and sordid story, documented 
and probably true. Certainly recent revelations by 
Brother Mitchell of the National City Bank have 
not tended to make anybody sceptical regarding 
the methods and motives of high financiers. The 
word “banker,” thirty years ago a term of respect, 
is now at times almost an epithet of contempt. 
But the story is depressing not alone because 
it displays our great bankers as greedy gamblers. 
Fox, too, was a gambler, a greedy exploiter. His 
companies succeeded, to be sure, as long as he ran 
them because he was a natural showman, and gave 
his life to his job. But grinding out a picture a 
week to fill 800 theaters, dreaming in millions of 
the pennies you can rake in from the public, is 
not to be an artist. Mass production of art, con- 
verting drama into a great “industry,” is to wreck 
all its genuine values long before the bankers come 
along to wreck its financial stability. Read this 
remarkable book, and you will have some faint 
idea, at least, of what is wrong with the movies, 
as well as with high finance. When our bankers 


cease to be bankers, and those who produce our 
popular art aren’t artists, it seems wisest to in- 


yest our money in amateur theatricals. At least, 


we'll have some intelligent fun while losing it. 


Water Prictarp Katon. 
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Mass-Education and Religion 


HE RAPID INCREASE of personnel and 
Wes devoted to the ends of education in 

this country cannot have escaped observant 
people, but the extent of this increase is not real- 
ized by many. Facts brought out by Mr. Hoover's 
commission to investigate recent social trends 
are startling. Half the parents of boys and girls 
in high schools did not themselves have more than 
an elementary education ; in 1930 there were eight 
times as many pupils in high schools as there were 
thirty years previously; in the same period the 
number of students in higher institutions was 
quadrupled. In 1930 one in seven of all who were 
of college age were in universities, colleges, or 
teacher-training institutions. 

Few of our readers would regard the implied 
spread of enlightenment with alarm. But the 
rapidity of the increase does involve grave dangers. 
In all human enterprises there is a tendency to 
seek short cuts whenever a problem becomes com- 
plex or there is a sudden demand for increased 
effort and skill. In education, as elsewhere, the 
Short cut is often through standardization of the 
product. Methods of instruction and administra- 
tion, materials provided for the use of students, 
even the teachers themselves, all too often already 
reveal the deadening touch of the efficient systema- 
tizer who knows how to give us the most for our 
money with the least effort. 

If we are not alert, the consequences will be ap- 
parent on a serious scale within a generation. 
Tirst, the young can themselves hardly escape the 
marks of the methods we employ in their educa- 
tion; they will bear the stamp of sameness, and 
find a virtue, because they find success, in un- 
imaginative acquiescence. And from this it will 
follow that education will become, even more than 
it is today, an instrument for the preservation of 
the existing order. If either or both of these results 
should follow, it would mean the almost. com- 
plete loss of that supreme value which education 
at its best, like religion at its best, secures to man- 
kind, namely the development of individuals wlio 
ean reflect upon their experience, who can decide 
upon a new course of action, and carry out their 
resolution with vigor, judgment, and good will. 

Religious people can help to save the young from 
the effects of mass-education by making religion 
mean a challenge to their understanding and to 
action, by summoning them to improve as well as 
to appreciate what they have inherited from the 
past, by giving them, along with the type, an in- 
centive to change the type, by encouraging them 
to take command of themselves so that they may 
have the full use of all their powers and feel it 
worth while to throw themselves ardently into life 
with clear purposes and a sense of freedom. Only 
occasionally do most of us have the chance to re- 
fashion educational methods, but we have always 
with us the opportunity to meet these fundamentai 
needs of the voung. 


HarotpD E. B. SPEIGHT, 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


A Revitalized Church 


What is religion about?— Consecration of ourselves will tell us— Also 
it will strengthen parishes 


BERKELEY B. BLAKE 


its inner life that we must look if 

we are to make our church a living, 
a vital institution, rather than just an- 
other piece of social machinery. If what 
I have written here appears hopelessly 
old-fashioned to some, I can only plead 
that the eyes and ears that bring us the 
delights of the outer world, the love of 
man for wife, of parent for child, the 
beauties of poetry, the inspiration of 
music, the glories of architecture, all 
these, too, are “hopelessly old-fashioned.” 
I must make a confession: I am much 
more concerned with finding truth than 
I am with being modern. There is much 
truth that is very ancient, and there is 
much that passes for modernity which 
the winds of time will winnow away as 
chaff. 

As I travel my 35,000 to 40,000 miles 
a year among our churches, I cannot 
escape the conviction that too few of us 
understand what religion is about. Is the 
church a debating society, or a literary 
guild? Is religion argument, or worship 
listening to lectures? God forbid! The 
church, religion, worship—these bear wit- 
ness to the hunger of man’s soul for the 
Infinite. 

You do not believe in God? Never mind, 
call him by what name you will, or by no 
name, the hunger is there. He is more 
tolerant than we, and fortunately for us 
all, “he listeneth more to our hearts than 
to our words.” So, if you do not mind, 
permit me to use the terms “God,” “the 
hunger for God,” “the quest for God,” as 
having vital significance for me despite 
their “old-fashioned” quality. 

Of this I am convinced, that what our 
chureh needs today is the consecration of 
ourselves to ways and means for satisfy- 
ing that hunger, the dedication of our- 
selves to the quest for “The Eternal Spirit 
in’ the Daily Round.” Incalculable harm 
has been done by our easy belief that 
heaven “is given away,” and “’Tis only 
God may be had for the asking.” Neither 
is given away; both must be sought, as 
the Deuteronomist writer expressed it, 
“with all thy heart and with all thy soul.” 

The way of seeking is not obscure. Any 
volume of devotional literature will start 
you. Why not just begin with our church 
Hymn and Tune Book? Take it to bed 
with you tonight, and before you turn 
out the light, fix one or two of its help- 
ful lines in your mind, pondering their 
thought as you drop off to sleep. Recall 
them to mind as you slip back to con- 
sciousness in the morning. If wakeful- 
ness troubles you in the night, “think 
upon these things.” Steal a few minutes 
of quiet during the busy rush of the day 
and let the same lines come back to 
memory. Try to ewperience or feel the 
thought of the words in the foreground, 
while the words themselves slip into the 
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[its ier 1 as mechanics are, it is to 


background of your consciousness. If days 
of darkness and worry are upon you, and 
you seem to feel no response to your 
yearning, persevere. Did you learn to 
drive your car in a day, or to play golf 
in a month? How many hours have you 
spent on the study and practice of bridge? 
Forget about God’s being “had for the 
asking”; remember that he must be given 
“all thy heart” and “all thy soul” in the 
quest. When thou seekest him so, thou 
wilt surely find him. Then religion will 
have a new vitality, and life a new 
radiance. 

How I wish that fifty people in some 
congregation would agree to go over and 
ponder, each one alone in the privacy of 
his own heart, daily, at “going to sleep 
time,” and again at “waking up time,” the 
responsive service and the hymns to be 
used in church the following Sunday! 
Whether your service be “humanistic” or 
“theistic”? is not the point. The point is 
that you find there thoughts that will 
lift your spirit above the worries and the 
trivialities that beset us all, and that will 
give you the sense of a presence that 
transcends all else. Practice this each day 
of the week, and so enter church Sunday 
morning with your minds and hearts pre- 
pared for the service. Let the minister 
also be one of the fifty, only let him add 
on Sunday morning a sermon of inspira- 
tion and power, while the organ and choir 
add the voice of music. 

I am confident that you would be sur- 
prised how, before the end of a year, 
your church, our church, would have be- 
come revitalized. No, you would not be 
surprised, for you would have felt that 
new vitality pouring into it Sunday by 
Sunday as you gathered for the services 
for which you had prepared your hearts. 


Strangers are Welcome 
at Plainfield, N.J., Church 


With a number of strangers attending 
the services of the Unitarian church in 
Plainfield, N.J., this year, the hospitality 
committee has been ususally busy. That 
committee has adopted a seven-point hos- 
pitality program which includes the ushers 
showing strangers to seats, the word of 
welcome by Rev. Alson H. Robinson dur- 
ing the service, church members speaking 
to strangers sitting next to them, the hos- 
pitality committee members sitting in vari- 
ous parts of the church and taking 
Strangers to Mr. Robinson, the greeting 
of Mr. Robinson at the door after the 
service, the information for strangers in 
the pews and the pamphlets in the vesti- 
bule, and the calling on newcomers by 
members of the committee. The list of 
those is furnished by Mr. Robinson, and is 
gone over at the monthly meetings, and 
names assigned to the different members. 


Preaching Mission to Consider 
Religion and Economic Justice 


At the request of the Unitarian church 
of Rockland, Mass., the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League has arranged a preaching 
mission for that church during Holy Week 
on the religious implications of present- 
day economic problems. Rey. Gerald R. 
FitzPatrick is minister of the. church. 

“Liberal Religion Considers Economic 
Justice’ is the general theme of the mis- 
sion and the title of the first address to 
be given Sunday night, April 9, by Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman of the First Parish 
Unitarian Church in Portland, Me. Speak- 
ers for the succeeding Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings are 
to be Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence; Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church in Newton 
Centre, Mass.; Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., 
minister of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Weston, Mass.; and Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner of the Tufts College 
School of Religion. 

The purpose of the mission is not to 
set forth doctrinaire economic theories, 
but to view our economic civilization in 
the light of the idealisms of liberal reli- 
gion, and to indicate what, in the light of 
this religion, is called for, both individ- 
ually and socially, in planning a just eco- 
nomic order. The distribution of wealth, 
unemployment, a planned economy, and 
the status and the duties of the individual 
will be considered essentially as spiritual 
and ethical rather than technical problems. 


Nine Junior Choirs Delight 
With a Festival of Music 


Junior choirs and junior-choir festivals 
are rapidly gaining in favor. Sunday eve- 
ning, March 5, at the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., choirs from the following 
Massachusetts churches held such a fes+ 
tival of music: Belmont, Jamaica Plain, 
Marblehead, Roslindale, Wellesley Hills, 
Weston, Woburn, Winchester and Cam- 
bridge. 

Kenneth Moffatt was organist, and John 
B. Woodworth, choir leader. The following 
ministers participated in the service: Rey. 
Ralph E. Bailey, Cambridge, invocation; 
Rey. George Hale Reed, Winchester, Serip- 
ture reading; Rev. Edward H. Cotton, 
Marblehead, prayer and benediction. Mrs. 
Charles W. Gerould read an interesting 
historical sketch of the First Parish in 
Cambridge. 

The choirs included about 150 children, 
attractively gowned in black, white, purple 
and crimson robes. Following the festival, 
the choirs and their friends were enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Cambridge 
parish. The junior-choir idea is interesting 
more and more churches, and is a worth- 
while project. 

ScHENECTADY, N.Y—G. N. Perkins, 
R. A, Miles and 8. B. Fortenbaugh were 
elected trustees at the annual meeting. 
Officers for the new year are: G. M. Jy: 
Mackay, president; G. N. Perkins, treas- 
urer; Dr. L. Navias, secretary. 
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~The Marblehead Mission 


! 4 “A wonderful week” 


he mission conducted at Marblehead, 
Mass., Sunday, February 19, to Sunday, 
February 26, by the national Unitarian 
‘Laymen’s League, in cooperation with the 
church, had several significant results. 
The week was an average winter week so 
far as weather was concerned, with two 
unpropitious nights, and one holiday. The 
lowest attendance was fifty-eight, the 
pshest 102. The average was seventy-five. 

The services were simple. They lasted 
Be recimately. an hour, and included three 
or four hymns, Bible selection, prayer, 
answers to questions, and sermon. As the 
| week lengthened, the interest increased, 
"persons coming night after night, and say- 
ing they did not intend to miss a meet- 
ing. Many came who long since had 
omitted the custom of church attendance. 
‘Delegations visited the mission from 
neighboring towns. Several townspeople 
from outside the parish came regularly. 
Taken all in all, attendance, eager interest, 
the devotional atmosphere, it was a mem- 
orable series of meetings. 

’ Literature for free distribution, pro- 
vided by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
and the American Unitarian Association, 
was available and much was taken away 
each night. There was no lack of ques- 
tions; and the answering of them pro- 
vided an interesting and useful part of 
each service. 

The mission preacher was Rey. Miles 
‘Hanson, Roxbury, Mass. His subjects 
were: “God”; “The Jesus We Reverence’” ; 
‘“The Bible’; “Immortality”; “Prayer” ; 
“Sin, Suffering and Salvation’; ‘The 

Ideal Church.” 

_ Mr. Hanson’s method was direct, logical 
and simple. His appeal was always human. 

Those who listened felt his friendship and 
‘understanding, and were sustained and 
uplifted, as well as informed. 

The result of so inspiring and devoted 
a series of meetings could not help but 
be evident. The meetings meant increased 
interest in liberal religion, a perceptible 
deepened sense of personal obligation, and 
a revived parish. 

The parish wishes especially to thank 
Mr. Hanson and the Laymen’s League for 
a wonderful week. 

One of the reasons for the success of the 
mission was careful preparation. Commit- 
tees were at work for, a month before 
Mr. Hanson came, and many served gladly. 
_ One church at least has been thoroughly 
\converted to the idea of the preaching 
mission, as a source of renewed vitality, 
information about liberal religion, and 
‘inspiration. 
= BE. H.C. 


i What Is a Unitarian Church? 


‘The term Unitarian originally meant a 
er in the unity of God, that is, one 
vho regarded Jesus as a human teacher, 
ot a kind of second god. In this, and in 
Bi g other complicated and improb- 
doctrines of orthodoxy, the early Uni- 
ns believed they were restoring the 
al form of Christianity. Also, they 
d to set up definite creeds as tests 
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for membership. Following this lead, the 
movement has been unusually able to ad- 
just itself to modern changes of thought; 
and it has long been a haven for those 
who, while desiring a religious fellowship, 
cannot accept the doctrines of orthodox 
Christianity. Unitarians of today hold a 
variety of opinions. Many, for example, 
regard themselves as liberal Christians, 
believing in the Fatherhood of God and 
the leadership of Jesus. Others, accepting 
a more naturalistic philosophy, make a 
religion out of loyalty to human values 
and ideals. We are united in regarding 
the cultivation of the good life as the 
main thing in religion. 
—Bulletin Unitarian Church, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Close the Church—Nonsense! 
An open parish letter 


The outlook is just as black as you 
choose to paint it, or just as bright, as you 
will. If “nothing is to steal away our 
peace of mind,” we have no cause for too 
great anxiety. To be sure we have suffered 
a big loss of income; so has nearly every- 
body. And every institution. We are not 
unique in that. If it would cause us to 
look more to ourselves and less to the 
dead for the means to get on with, it 
might be a blessing. - 

There has been some loose talk about 
closing the church. That, of course, is 
nonsense. Here is a property worth some 
$50,000. To get panicky and abandon it 
because we have a $1,200 note against it 
would not be exactly a grown-up’s act. 
However, we do need solemnly to face the 
fact that this church, like every other in- 
stitution cannot go on indefinitely with a 
mounting deficit. We ought all to under- 
stand that. The fact is, we have as yet 
no real cause for anxiety unless we are 
in a mood to quit. The outlook for this 
church, if we of the present generation 
who have its destiny in our hands care for 
it as did those who preceded us, is as 
bright as ever. 

Today we are probably far better off 
financially than most churches in this city 
and than many churches in our own 
Fellowship. A church goes ahead accord- 
ing to the life and energy its members put 
into it. Money follows that energy. It 
never motivates it. This is true of this 
church now as always. Money is of second- 
ary importance. First, you must have 
Someone pulling for the church. Whether 
we are as well off today as we have been in 
the past, is a question for every member 
of All Souls Church to ask himself. 


Merron G. L. Barry, 


Chairman Standing Committee, 
All Souls Church, Augusta, Me. 


{The News Letter has not done a more 
worth-while piece of work for the Fellow- 
ship than in publishing for all to see this 
courageous and sensible letter sent. to 
members of the parish of Augusta, Me. 
Permission, of course, was first obtained. 
To be self-contained in a crisis is half 
the battle. Would that the Merton Baileys 
could be multiplied one-hundredfold in our 
churches.—The Pprror.] 
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He Heard Dr. Dewey 


To the Editor of The Unitarian News Letter:— 


Wighty-one years ago my father was a 
member of the thirty-second Congress, as 
representative of the second district of 
Maine. 

I have copied from letters to my mother 
what he wrote about attending the Uni- 
tarian church in Washington, D.C. He 
went but twice, for his health was not 
good. He died in the month of April, 1852, 

Prersis N. ANDREWS. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 11, 1852. 


I have been to church for the first time 
in Washington. The church I attended has 
but one service a day, but that is very 
long. In regard to the sermon, I heard the 
renowned Dr. Orville Dewey who, as they 
Say, Stands at the head of the Unitarian 
denomination in this country. 

He preached from the text: “For what 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” First 
he spoke of the loss, saying that it might 
be a loss of more or less magnitude. Cer- 
tain knowledge was shut out from the 
vision of man; yet the loss was over- 
whelming and beyond all human concep- 
tion; whether it was a mortification, a 
chagrin, a sense of shame, or whether it 
was of the more terrible character as 
many contended. 

He then applied the text to the various 
vocations and grades of society. His lead- 
ing idea was that every human being was 
playing a game with the adversary of 
man, for his soul. A man might win 
honors and lose his soul; and so with 
forbidden pleasures, so with riches. 

His illustrations were beautiful and his 
whole sermon was characterized by more 
thought, and delivered with more true 
pulpit eloquence than any one I ever 
heard before. 

January 25, 1852. 

I have been to chureh again and heard 
Dr. Dewey. His text was: “All things are 
lawful for me, but all things are not ex- 
pedient.” It was a political sermon and a 


yery able one. ; 
CHARLES ANDREWS. 


Alliance Manual Blanks 
Alliance branch secretaries will receive 
Manual blanks April 1. Branch treasurers 
will receive their blanks May 1. Please 
fill out the blanks promptly and mail to 
the Manual committee, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The record in the Manual 
for 1933-1934 will be made according to 

the answers on the Manual blanks. 


There was a good attendance at the con- 
ference of Post Office Mission workers 
held in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Friday, February 17. Rev. 
William H. Gysan, minister to students of 
Greater Boston, gave an interesting ac- 
count of his experiences in this important 
work, and made many valuable sugges- 
tions for cooperation with the Post Office 
Mission committee. 
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Ortega’s Philosophy 
ALBERT C. DIEBFFENBACH 


THE Moperxn THEME. By José Ortega y 
Gasset. New York: W. W. Norton & Co, $2.00. 


Ortega gives us his philosophy in this 
new volume. It is a needed service. Now 
the reader of ‘The Revolt of the Masses,” 
a magnificent survey of the present world 
in process of unpredictable change, will 
understand many things in which the 
earlier study did not reason back to ulti- 
mate causes. Here is the metaphysician 
justifying the historian. For the reviewer 
there is greater value in Ortega’s proof 
that all practical affairs have their roots 
in an ideology, a principle or system of 
philosophy, than there is in his own in- 
tellectual position, important as the latter 
is. That is, the indispensable thing is 
a foundational position; it is also prior 
to any other factor in doing the business 
of life. 

This teacher of metaphysics in the Uni- 
yersity of Madrid was a powerful force, 
because his thought brought on the revolu- 
tion and then the republic in Spain. He is 
a leading member of the parliament pre- 
cisely because he is a scholar. Ortega 
knows that thought is all-determining, and 
that the struggle between parties, political 
or other, is at bottom a difference in the 
dominion of ideas. For himself, the minor- 
ity who go on before is his proper com- 
pany. The great majority cling to es- 
tablished ideology; the few spiritual 
scouts, vigilant souls, have a glimmering 
of distant tracts still to be invaded. This 
minority is doomed never to be understood. 
The main body behind cannot understand, 
because it does not know there is a terra 
incognita which the forerunners see from 
their height. Hence the minority in the 
van “is in continual danger, both from the 
new districts it has to conquer and from 
the rank and file harassing its rear.” It 
has to defend itself from the old while 
it is constructing the new; like the reno- 
yators of Jerusalem, it must “wield at 
one and the same time both the spade and 
the sword.” 

Ortega takes what looks like a sharp 
turn and so limits reason that it seems 
almost nothing as compared with life and 
spontaneity. But this is in fact only his 
way of leading one to the old principle, 
which he calls “the modern theme,” 
namely, “the subjection of reason to vital- 
ity, its localization within thé, biological 
scheme, and its surrender to spontaneity.” 
We surrender pure reason to vital reason. 
Reason must serve life. 

On this basis we use our reason to make 
new evaluations. Men of genius go to life, 
experiment with it, bring forth what was 
not known before. “When Jesus, by endur- 
ing a blow without resentment, discovered 
humility, he enriched our assessive experi- 


ence with a new value.” Gradations in 
value are thus discovered. And always 
there must be tribute to life as the end of 
all. Both reason and culture have more 


need of life than life has need of them. 
Here we may find it difficult to under- 
stand Ortega. “Life itself,’ he says, “‘se- 
lects and constructs its hierarchy of 
values.” One asks, How does “life” make 
its selections in the higher levels of spir- 
itual qualities? Ortega’s answer would be, 
we suppose, that it has its own laws 
which reason, culture, art, and ethics must 
discover and serve; if they do not, they 
are of no use. That conclusion many will 
accept, but does it really mean anything 
ultimately significant? Has the world of 
affairs followed this course? The questions 
lead farther into speculation and history 
than the present space allows. It is a great 
gift of the author’s that he makes alive 
so many questions. Certainly, one goes 
with him in rebellion against anything 
which is not vital, and one wishes he 
might offer more examples of new values 
of that vitality for each one of us which 
could be put to use in reconstructing this 
world. No matter what one’s school of 
thought, here are dynamic principles 
marvelously eloquent and powerful. 


Another Plan 


INVESTING IN WaAcns. By Albert L. Deane 
and Henry Kittredge Norton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

It is said that the depression is based 
on overproduction, and it is the hope of 
many economists and industrialists that 
we shall return to Coolidge prosperity 
when many of our producing units are 
scrapped. There is, however, one aspect 
of production which the depression has 
created rather than curtailed, and that 
is the development of plans for stabilizing 
the economic order. 

This particular plan is the product of 
a practical business man and has been put 
into shape by a well-known economist and 
publicist. In essence it is very largely a 


modern version of the story of the seven. 


lean and seven fat kine, as told in the 
book of Genesis. The authors propose a 
payment by each employer of a certain 
percentage of their payroll during pros- 
perous times, this amount to. be intrusted 
to a state commission and to be used to 
furnish purchasing power in times when 
employment is below normal. The plan 
also contemplates the setting up of na- 
tional 
system of unemployment exchanges. 

To the reviewer the essential idea seems 
sound. The difficulties would come in se- 
curing its adoption in the first place, and 
in the second place, in administration. It 
does imply a rather complete control of 
both labor and industry by state and na- 
tional boards. At the same time, it en- 
visages no violent change in the present 
system, The difference between this plan 
and state and national unemployment in- 
surance is not great. Perhaps this plan 
has an advantage in not using the term 
“insurance” or “reserve.” The plan is cer- 
tainly worthy of further consideration. 

R. C.D. 


and state boards and a national . 
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Increasing Christhood 


INCREASING CHRISTHOOD. By Robert Nor- 
wood. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00. 

A great many people will find courage 
and inspiration in Dr. Norwood’s last 
book. It is written with a mind open to 
the implications of modern thought, and 
aware of the weaknesses in the Christian 
Church. But modern thought does not dis- 
turb his serene confidence in the basic 


ideas of Christianity, nor do the weak- — 


nesses of the Church appear as insur- 
mountable obstacles to its ultimate sue- 
cess. The book is a strong appeal to the 
individual to find the Christ in himself, 
and to become one with Christ and God. 
The emphasis is on kindness rather than 
goodness, and the great need is a Resur- 
rection into Christhood. 

The critical reader will find constant 
repetition in the book, and will sometimes 
wish the author had clarified and con- 
densed his subject-matter. New Testament 
texts are widely used to reinforce Dr. 
Norwood’s thought, and at times the inter- 
pretation of these texts is somewhat 
strained. It is also evident that the au- 
thor is still loyal to the Nicene Creed. 
The language of the book is decidedly 
evangelical. 

These criticisms do not blind us to the 
fact that “Increasing Christhood” is an 
inspiring plea for a sincerity of life which 
would go far towards solving the world’s 
problems, and that the author was a 
worthy disciple of his Master. A. W.B. 


Commentaries 


THE EPISTLE or PAUL TO THE ROMANS. By 
C. H. Dodd, The Moffatt New Testament Com- 
mentary. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$3.50. 

“The aim of this Commentary is to 
bring out the religious meaning and mes- 


sage of the New Testament writings. The ~ 


New Testament was the literature of the 
early church, written out of faith and 
for faith, and no study of it is intelli- 
gent unless this aim is kept in mind. It 
is literature written for a religious pur- 
pose.” 

THE DISCIPLE’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By David Smith, Volumes Four 
and Five. The Acts of the Apostles, Romans, 
Corinthians I and II, Galatians, and Revela- 
tion, New York: Harper and Brothers. $8.50 
each volume. 

“The primary aim of this Commentary 
is to bring out the devotional values of 
the New Testament. The Pxposition, more- 
over, has in mind the needs of twentieth- 
century Christians. Critical and contro- 
versial questions are considered, but these 
are kept in the background, except when 
they throw light on the meaning of the 
New Testament message.” M. H., JR. 


The Smithsonian Institution 


The Annual Report of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1931. 

This report, describing the advance of 
scientific investigation along the broadest 
front, maintains the usual standard of 
excellence of the Institution, apparently 
entirely unaffected by the prevalent un- 
certainty in every other field. 

M. H. JR. 


Mr. Davidow’s Article 


i, 
To the Hditor of The Ohristian Register :— 


The Christian Register is to be congratu- 
lated for the splendid description of con- 
ditions in Detroit, as depicted by Larry S. 


Dayvidow, in his splendid article “El 


Dorado of ‘American Industrialism.” 


It has been a long time since we read 
anything of this kind that pleased us any 
more than this, and we shall be delighted 


_ to tell our friends about it. 


J. KF. Wricut, 


Haecutive Secretary, 
Pathfinders of America, Inc. 


Drrrorr, MIcH. 


The Art of Public Prayer 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 


During the past year, having been so 
situated that I have attended a variety 
of churches of various denominations in- 
cluding our own, the Unitarian, I have 
been impressed with certain defects in 
the conduct of public worship which are 
so general and common to all preachers, 


regardless of denomination, that I have | 


been led to wonder what the theological 
schools are doing to fit men for the public 
ministry so far as the conduct of wor- 
ship is concerned. 

Much has been written in The Christian 
Register about prayer as a part of the 
service of worship and as being vital to 
the spirit of devotion. My experience has 
been that the usual prayer is quite detri- 
mental to the spirit of devotion. It seems 
to be, in too many instances, a clumsy per- 


formance, unprepared and uninspired. As 


a rule, it is too long and rambling, as 
though one were to be heard for “much 
speaking,’ contrary to the declaration of 
Jesus. I have longed to hear a brief, quiet 
expression of the spirit in its aspiration 
for the things of the spirit, in place of the 
intimate conversational addresses to God 
about the daily happenings and failures 
and hopes and regrets, together with 
much information which it might be safe 
to assume the Deity does not need. We 


used to read in the olden times of minis- 


ters who were “gifted in prayer.” One 
wonders if that gift no longer is bestowed. 
Why, one might ask, is it not a very vital 
part of the preparation of the minister 
to study the art of public prayer? Not 


until that art is acquired will prayer in 


the service of worship be a help to devo- 
tion. 

Again, one asks, do not the schools for 
men who are to be public speakers give 


any instruction in voice culture and clear 


and distinct enunciation and good read- 


ing? This is not unkindly criticism. We 


considering ritual and the improve- 
it of forms of public worship and aim- 
to adapt them to religious aspiration. 
M. T. W. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


the Editor 


Why Not More Students? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :— 


One advantage of Unitarian Fellowship 
is that no one of us must agree with out- 
side authority, and we can also reason 
about each other’s pronouncements, know- 
ing. that the best decisions of men and 
mice are subject to change. 

The justly popular president of the 
Meadville Theological School, in an edi- 
torial in The Register of February 23, calls 
attention to the ipse dixit of Miss Sallie 
Phillips, who says that the right type to 
the wrong type of theological students is 
25 to 1. With this breaking of the ice by 
Miss Sallie Phillips, there is the announce- 
ment that the Meadville Theological 
School cut its registration this year by a 
third, selecting from the possibly fit. Next 
year, in spite of indications of an un- 
usually large list of “suitable applicants,” 
the ideal is to make a further cut. 

It is exceedingly venturesome to ques- 
tion this policy; but I should like to ask 
for information,—how the present the- 
ological professors are sure they can 
propheey who is bound to make a starlike 
success in the ministry? Prophecy used to 
be considered the basis of proof; but now 
we know that prophets often made mis- 
takes. Perhaps the fad among educators 
at the present time to withdraw the possi- 
bilities of education from all except those 
they are dead sure of, will also in time 
be found to be mistaken. Just possibly, 
our educational system may be at fault. 

A theological professor is something like 
a literary critic. He is not functioning as 
an author, but can tell the author how to 
function. Far be it from me to take any- 
thing from the dignity of the cap-and- 
gown guild. I like them all, and have re- 
ceived a great deal of help from them. 
Yet, I question, in all sincerity, the pres- 
ent policy of the educationalists. 

Would the theological professors with 
this present policy of cutting down, allow 
such men as Robert Collyer, Lyman Abbot, 
Ballou, Jesus, or Edward Everett Hale, 
to have a chance to show what they could 
do? How can they possess the omniscience, 
if a boy is properly qualified and knocks 
at the door of the seminary, to know what 
succeeding years will prove? We have ex- 
cellent professors. at Meadville; I have 
studied under them, and think I can ap- 
preciate them. Why not let them have 
more students to teach, rather than to sit 
in vacant class rooms, reading the latest 
theological fictions, and prophesying the 
future of men and religion? Let us give 
the Common garden variety of youth a 
chance. Perhaps more of us belong in this 
eategory than we now. suspect. You can- 
not pick your future leader always, every 
time and everywhere, unless, of course, 
you are a professor. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
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Meadville’s Ministers 


President Snow reports that the greater 
number of Meadville graduates remain 
in the ministry 

The annual meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Meadville Theological 
School was recently held at Meadville, 
Pa., January 19. In his report, President 
Sydney B. Snow said in part: 

“A statement was made at a confer- 
ence of representatives of theological 
seminaries last June, that about 20 per 
eent of those graduating from theological 
schools do not enter the ministry, or stay 
in the ministry only from three to five 
years, and that this proportion is in- 
creasing. A recent study of our records by 
Dr. Clayton R. Bowen, editor of our 
General Catalog, shows that of our grad- 
uates, from the opening of the school in 
1844 to the present time, about ninety-five 
per cent entered the ministry, and only 
a negligible part of these left after three 
to five years. Of our non-graduates, con- 
sisting principally of students who at- 
tended the school one or two years, forty 
per cent have entered the ministry. Of 
the total number who have attended our 
school, only about fourteen per cent are 
known to have gone into secular occupa- 
tions; about twenty-seven and one-half per 
cent of the total are without record as to 
the ministry. Many of this twenty-seven 
and one-half per cent are men of whom 
we have lost track. 

“The figures more fully set forth are 
as follows: From our first class in 1846 
to our most recent in 1932, we seem to 
have 364 graduates, of whom 346 entered 
the ministry. There were, further, 469 stu- 
dents in the school for longer or shorter 
periods, of whom 189 entered the ministry. 
Of those not known to have entered the 
ministry, 119 are listed as going into 
secular pursuits, and 280 have no definite 
record. Of these 230, some are women who 
promptly married, some died in school 
or soon after leaving, some are still study- 
ing somewhere, or otherwise unsettled; of 
many we have no record at all. Beyond 
any doubt, a considerable number of these 
entered the ministry, though our records 
do not show it.” 


Lecture Series, West Newton, Mass. 

A new series of Sunday evening lec- 
tures and organ recitals is being held by 
the First Unitarian Church in West New- 
ton, Mass. The large numbers who at- 
tended a former series convinced the 
church that this venture supplies a dis- 
tinet need in the cultural life of the com- 
munity. Many people have been attracted 
to the church itself through these events. 

Lectures heard in the new series haye 
been Zona Gale, the novelist, and Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, interpreter of India. Other 
speakers and their subjects are to be as 
follows: March 19—Rt. Hon. Wedgewood 
Benn, British statesman, “Germany and 
World Recovery”; April 2—Dr. Amos Os- 
borne Squire, chief physician of Sing Sing, 
“Why People Commit Crime and How to 
Meet the Problem’; April 23—Joseph 
Auslander, poet, “Winged Horsesense.”’ A 
half-hour organ recital at 7.30 p.m. hy 
William EF. Weston precedes each lecture. 
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Southern Conference at New Orleans 
Joins in Church’s Centenary Observance 
JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


bration of the founding of the First 

Unitarian Church in New Orleans, 
La., held the week of February 26— 
March 5, was the auspicious setting for 
the meetings of the Southern Unitarian 
Conference. 

Anniversary week began with the 
morning service of worship February 26 
with Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of Belmont, 
Mass., a former minister of the New 
Orleans church, occupying the pulpit. Dr. 
Foote gave a most interesting account of 
the revolt of Theodore Clapp from Presby- 
terian Calvinism a century ago and his 
consequent expulsion from the presbytery 
and the setting up of the new church. 

The first session of the conference was 
held Wednesday, March 1. C. C. Henson, 
principal of the Isador Newman School, 
made the address of welcome, stressing 
his deep feeling of the need for a church 
whose religion would do justice to the in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual needs of 
the coming generation. The response was 
made by Rey. John C. Petrie of Memphis, 
Tenn., who congratulated the New Orleans 
people for their courage in preparing for 
a conference in such times. 

Reports from the _ several societies 
showed that, while all were struggling 
with the financial difficulties of the times, 
all were carrying on bravely, all were 
showing progress along certain lines, 
growth in the young people’s work being 
noticeable in all the churches. 

The session that night was a service of 
worship, with sermon preached by Rey. 
Richard W. F. Seebode of Louisville, Ky., 
who stated as the underlying basis of 
Unitarianism the dignity of human nature. 
Pointing out the many phases of modern 
life which outraged this dignity, Mr. See- 
bode insisted that Unitarianism not only 
had not finished its task, as some said, 
but had more work to do than ever. 

The Thursday morning session was taken 
with hearing reports of committees and 
with a paper on “The Free Church of 
America” by Mr. Petrie. This paper set 
forth the reasons leading up to the project 
and then explained just what it was the 
commissions of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches proposed. The subject 
was then thrown open for discussion, which 
was lively and to the point, ending with a 
unanimous approval of a resolution that 
the conference favored the Free :Church 
and hoped it would become a reality. 

The perennial subject of a secretary for 
the southern work was again brought up. 
It was hoped that the setting up of the 
Free Church would make possible this 
long-hoped-for result. Not only would 
there be all the full-time Unitarian and 
Universalist churches in the South to be 
visited but the many small mission sta- 
tions of Universalists in the country 
places, which might have occasional serv- 
ices were there a full-time secretary. 

There was so much discussion that it 


[oe one-hundredth anniversary cele- 


was yoted to hold an extra session the 
following morning. The lafternoon was 
devoted to a visit of the art gallery and 
to other sightseeing. And at night came 
what was probably the climax of the con- 
ference, the presentation of the play 
“Parson Clapp” by the young people’s 
group of the New Orleans church. This 
three-act play, written by Mrs. Henrietta 
Otis Shaw of New Orleans, tells in spark- 
ling lines the tale of Parson Clapp’s re- 
bellion. An enthusiastic audience packed 
the parish hall to see a splendid produc- 
tion by the company, with an exceptionally 
fine setting built by one of the young 
men. Mr. Seebode suggested after the play 
that it ought to be put on by a traveling 
company of young players and presented 
in town after town of the South, so strong 
and stirring was its message. That “Par- 
son Clapp” will be presented in many of 
our churches is without doubt. It is the 
sort of thing we have been looking for in 
chureh drama. 

The Friday morning session finished 
with the resolutions, which included one 
against war and another against the 
munitions business being in the hands of 
private citizens. The new officers elected 
were: President, Gustave Breaux of 
Louisville ; vice-president, Fowler Rowlett 
of Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, Rey. Theodore 
Hempelman of Louisville; treasurer, OC. C. 
Henson of New Orleans. 

The Alliance women, meeting after the 
business session, heard reports from all 
the represented branches and some coun- 
sel from the president of the General Al- 
liance, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. Again the 
afternoon was given over to sightseeing, 
this time the delightful French Quarter of 
New Orleans. 

There was a joint service of worship 
Friday night at Touro Synagogue, which 
was named in honor of Judah Touro, a 
Jewish philanthropist of Parson Clapp’s 
time. The sermon was delivered by Mr. 
Seebode. 

On Saturday a pilgrimage of the dele 
gates was made to the tomb of Parson 
Clapp, with the laying of wreaths. That 
night there was a reception at the home 
of the new treasurer of the conference, 
Mr. Henson. 

The Sunday morning sermon was 
preached by Mrs. Rees, whose subject was 
“The New Meaning of Life.” The confer- 
ence and anniversary week closed Sunday 
night with a service of worship and a 
sermon by Mr. Petrie on “The Next Hun- 
dred Years.” 

Those delegates who came early to wit- 
ness the Mardi Gras celebration were 
disappointed at the heavy downpour of 
rain which made the usual parades im- 
possible, although several attended the ball 
and other indoor features of this world- 
famed pre-Lenten event. The hospitality of 
even the South seemed to have been out- 
done by the members of the New Orleans 
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church under the leadership of their genial 
and zealous pastor, Rev. George Kent. 
While no definite date or place for the 
next conference was decided upon, it was 
hoped it might be next year about this 
time and in one of the Florida churches. 


New Bedford Reporting 
Activity and Growth 


The First Unitarian Church School of 
New Bedford, Mass., had an active and 
prosperous year, states one of the several 
reports presented to the recent annual 
meeting of the church. There are now 
fourteen classes, and the total enrollment 
is 105, including twenty-two pupils and 
four teachers who came into the school 
when the Universalist Society joined with 
the Unitarians last autumn. Attendance 
has run as high as ninety-nine. The en- 
roliment of Unity Home School is seventy- 
‘eight, with an average attendance of 
seventy during 1932. 

Membership of the Alliance increased, 
with 200 members now on the roll. Gen- 
erous contributions were made to the 
house committee of the church, to causes 
announced in Allinace appeals, to Proctor 
Academy, and to the work of the Friends 
in the coal-mining region. The Murray 
Club of the Universalist Society pre- 
sented a play for the benefit of Star 
Island, increasing the amount in the Fire- 
side Club treasury so that it was able 
‘to send four delegates to the Shoals. The 
following elections were made: Board of 
assessors, Bryant Prescott, Elton 38. 
Wilde, George H. Nye; treasurer, James 
P. Francis; clerk, David W. Beaman. 


Dispense with Sunday Collections 

A decision not to “take up the collec- 
tion” at_the Sunday morning services for 
the balance of the church year has been 
announced by the trustees of the Church 
of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. The an-' 
nouncement states: “In view of the pres- 
ent financial depression, the trustees have 
decided to dispense with the usual Sunday 
collection for the remainder of the year. 
They do, however, most earnestly solicit 
your attendance during that period, at the 
Sunday services, particularly with a view 
to your helping to choose from such of 
our visiting ministers as may be available 
as a new leader for our church,” 


Personals 


Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, 
delivered an address at the convocation at 
Hiram College, February 22, on “The 
Power To See It Through.” 


Miss Ida Wilkenson of Rochester, N.H., 
died February 16, Miss Wilkenson was 
a charter member of the Women’s AIl- 
liance, and was active in the Alliance and 
the church. 


Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
spoke at the Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N.Y., February 26. 
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A Refuge for Free Speech 


| The Unitarian Church in Evanston, Ill., 


acts according to the best traditions of 
American Unitarianism 


After considerable pressure from _ pa- 
triotic organizations in and about Chicago 
had been applied to the board of trustees 
of the Unitarian church of Evanston, I1., 
the board by a unanimous vote decided, 
in the interests of freedom of speech, to 
defy these organizations by continuing to 

rent the parish hall to all groups regard- 
less of their religious or political creeds. 

Previous to this resolution the publicity 
over a near-riot on the church lawn, when 
“natriots’” attempted to break up a meet- 
ing of a Communist organization, was 
hardly such as to be counted among the 
church assets. Other groups who have been 
unable to rent other halls in Evanston, 
groups like the Socialists and the Civil 
Liberties Union, have always found the 
Unitarian church unafraid of their ideas. 
Consequently, the church has become 
known in and around Chicago as a refuge 
for freedom of thought and speech. 

R. M. Osterman, chairman of the board 
of trustees, has issued the following 
statement : 

“T desire to state for our board of trus- 
tees, that our church, as its name implies, 
is devoted to the best traditions of Ameri- 
can Unitarianism. ‘Love is the spirit of 
this church and service is its law. To live 
together in peace, to seek the truth in 
love and help one another’ is the pledge 
demanded from our fellows. But the 
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chureh does not presume to dictate how 
its religious ideals should be realized in 
the political, economic or social activities 
of its members. And, as a matter of fact, 
we have with us people with all sorts of 
political, social and economic leanings, 
reigning from ultra-conservatism to ultra- 
liberalism. 

“The trustees wish me also to emphasize 
that they consider it to be against the 
spirit of the church to deny the use of the 
church house to any group of people who 
might wish to rent it for political, eco- 
nomic, social or educational purposes, ex- 
cept those whose meetings would be ob- 
jectionable on moral grounds, or those 
whose meetings might be definitely for- 
bidden by the law of the land.” 


Thirty New Members 
for Lexington Church 


Following a parish supper with an at- 
tendance of more than 250, the First 
Parish Church in Lexington, Mass., held 
the largest attended annual meeting in 
many years. All departments of the church 
reported great interest and activity. The 
parish committee reported extensive reno- 
vation of the parsonage. The minister, 
Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman, in the 
printed report, acknowledged heartily the 
strengthening spirit of cooperation from 
the excellent attendance at church sery- 
ices to the ready response of individuals 
for parish service. 

Highteen names were voted on for mem- 
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bership, making a total of thirty to join 
the Society during the year. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Clerk, Robert 8. 
Sturtevant; treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Crone; 
parish committee, Hubert Coryell, and 
Philip M. Clark; auditors, Charles R. 
Rudd and James W. Smith; representa- 
tives to the Lexington community service 
committee, Hrrol H. Locke and Lester H. 
Redman; auditor of the ministerial fund, 
BH. H. Sargent. 


BEeLMonT, Mass.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Church the following 
officers were elected: Chairman of the 
parish committee, John W.. Lowe; clerk, 
Amos L. Taylor; treasurer, Laurence M. 
Jackson; chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, Raynor G. Wellington. 


Humanism 
States its Case 


By J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Church History in Harvard 
University, and Tufts College 


$2.00. At all-bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Liberal Religion 
Needs Your Help 


YOUR FAITH MEANS MUCH TO YOU. See that it means as 
much to those who are spiritually adrift. 


EVERY DOLLAR YOU GIVE goes toward the extension of Uni- 
tarian denominational work. No part of your gift is used for 


administration expense. 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION has a definite 
missionary program. Your liberality will help. 


NOW IS THE TIME to make your annual gift to the Association. 


CHECKS should be made payable to the AMERICAN UNI- 
TARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


SPRING 

Let there be many windows 

in your soul, that all the 

glory of the universe may 
beautify it. 

ELLA W. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


WILCOX. 


Radio Services 


The. following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week : 

Bangor, Me., Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Thursday, 9 p.m., 
Station WABI, 1200 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Il]., People’s Chureh, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


ae Headquarters 
: “tf " 1 , ay "Ss ry arig Cc . h, 
Hartford, wens , First ime eter hure 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Dass: 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Branch Offices 


Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 
Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 
Lancaster, Pa., Church of Our Father, 
Rey. Robert 8S. Miller, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WGAL, 13810 kilocycles. 
Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.80 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


PUBLICITY SUGGESTIONS 
FOR UNITARIAN CHURCHES 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. HE, Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 | Comprising Personal Work, Direct Distribu- 
kilocycles. tion, Radio, Periodicals, Public Display, 


Sioux City, Ia., Rey. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 


Institutional Activities 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.380 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 


WITH SAMPLE ADVERTISING 
AND TECHNICAL DIRECTIONS 


Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a.m., Station WTAG, 580 kiloeycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Published by Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Twenty-five Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Three Illustrious Howe Sisters 
(Continued from page 164) 


(In the days when she was little Silk- 
and-Silver, I little thought I should, 
Seventy years later, be quoting in her 
honor Whittier’s burning words about our 
father.) 


Calendar 
March 20. 

Sunday School Union meeting at Har- 
vard Street Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
Supper, 6 p.m. Department conferences, 
7 p.m. Leaders: Miss Susan M. Andrews, 


i, \Roecdecanicl : it ths? * Mrs. Ruth G. Williams, Mrs. Mary I. 
veekS—or was it mouths’—ago, Ghamberlain. General meeting, 8 p.m. 
on one of the pen-talks by which we keep Speaker: Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. Subject: 


constantly hand in hand, you tossed me a 

question, apropos of I know not what. 
“What am I, anyhow?’ you asked. 
This way my reply: 


“Unitarianism Today and Tomorrow.” 


King’s Chapel Services 
Professor Herbert H. Farmer of the 


What are you, you ask? Say, the salt in the Yartford Theological School, Hartford, 


s soup, Conn., will preach in King’s Chapel, Bos- 
The banner that waves at the head of the ton, Mass Sunday March 19. Raymond 
troop, to ee See ch ere ¢ = 
The call of the bugle, the roll of the drum, C. Robinson will give an organ recital 
A light for the sightless, a voice for the dumb. Monday, 12.15 p.m. Dr. Ashley Day 


Leavitt, of the Harvard Church, Brook- 
line, Mass., will preach from Tuesday to 
Friday, 12.15 p.m. 


All this to 
to me? 


Why, that does not go into words, do you see? 


the world; but—what are you 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 


courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 


DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 

“In the foothills of the White Mountains” ; 
Winter Term begins January 4. Hnrollments 
being received. Winter Sports. Large new skat- 
ing rink for hockey. Basket Ball. Proctor ac- 
credited by all New Bngland Colleges. Careful 
preparation for Board Hxaminations. Practical 
Arts course. Junior School Grades 5-8 in- 
clusive. Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
For catalogue or interview address Carl B. 
Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 

“Live to Learn and Learn to Live” 


Rev. Lon Ray Call Accepts Call 


Rey. Lon Ray Call has accepted a call 
to All Souls Church, Braintree, Mass. He 
will occupy the pulpit March 19 as the 
new minister of the church. 


Lenten Sermons at Springfield, Mass. 

“Lent ...is a good time to take account 
of stock spiritually, and perhaps to find 
that some of the things we have been 
toiling over do not amount to much while 
other things which we have been neglect- 
ing are truly worth while,” says Rey. 
Owen W. Eames in announcing a series 
of Lenten sermons at the Church of the 
Unity in Springfield, Mass. From March 
5 to April 9, he is drawing lessons for 
living today from sermonic studies con- 
trasting Jesus with John the Baptist, the 
disciples, the Pharisees, the sinners, Judas 
and Pilate. 


| 
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Sandlelight Memorial Service 
Conducted by Young People 


The Young, People’s Fraternity of the 
Unitarian church in Bernardston, Mass., 
‘held a memorial candlelight service in the 
church on Sunday evening, February 12. 
‘The president, John Morton, conducted 
the service and read the names of mem- 
bers who had died, and as each name was 
‘read, a candle was lighted. The list of de- 
ceased members numbered thirty-one. 
Fayette Whithed and John Sutherland 
lighted the candles and a seven-fold candle 
sconce was lighted for Rev. Francis 
Holden, who founded the society forty 


years ago. 


' Patriotism in Conflict 
(Continued from page 165) 
workers themselves into the degradation 
of poverty. 
Why an organization which is definitely 


anti-labor in its policy should direct its 


powers against the myth of a Red menace 


_ may seem to some straight thinkers a far 
shot from an effective anti-labor policy. 


However, at the present time in Illinois 
_there is a splendid illustration of the con- 
nection between the Red-baiting, which is 

one of the functions of the A. V. I. F., 

and the strike-breaking, which, at least 

in the not far-distant past, has been an- 
other function of the organization’s per- 
sonnel. 

Last fall after the split between the 
United Mine Workers and the newly 
formed Progressive Miners’ Union of 
Illinois, the latter organization formed a 
caravan to invade Franklin County for the 
purpose of picketing. However, an army 
of deputized citizens ambushed the cara- 
van, peppered it with machine-gun slugs 
and completely routed the expedition. 
When the call went out for volunteers to 
fight the invasion, the mine operators and 
the shopkeepers had set up the cry, “Red 
Invasion!” “Communist revolution !’’ This 
cry immediately put every patrioteer in 
the country on their side and won over 
the churches and the newspapers. The 
Progressive Miners were no more Com- 
munistic than the Democratic party. 

Anyone who thinks for a moment that 
those shopkeepers and operators were 


afraid of un-American Reds is entertain-. 


ing a sadly mistaken notion. They were 
interested only in their pocketbooks and 


_ what a strike might do to their incomes. 


Since periods of marked deflation are 
invariably and necessarily followed by 
labor wars the immediate future is most 
propitious for any anti-labor groups to 
have labeled any humanitarian, who may 
have an inclination for siding with under- 
dogs, as a Red and an agent of Moscow’s. 
The network of the espionage organiza- 
tions is by no means confined to Chicago. 

The Hamilton Fish Congressional re- 
port (2,290), to which these racketeering 
patriots so often refer, has an interest- 


ing history in connection with pocketbook 
Americanism. The honorable Hamilton 
_ Fish, a representative from the industrial 


_ State of New York, had known for years 


t the Reds were spreading their propa- 
da in this country. But suddenly he 
e terribly alarmed about the Red 
ropaganda being dumped in America by 
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the Russian trading corporation, the 
Amtorg. What so excited him was his 
discovery of the Whalen documents 


(which have been proven beyond a doubt 
to be forgeries). Why Mr. Fish flared up 


in such sudden alarm over Red propa- 


ganda when he discovered that the Amtorg 
was spreading it, remains unknown. But 
when one considers the industrial inter- 
ests which backed Fish for office it is hard 
to avoid contemplations on the mental 
comforts these interests must have enjoyed 
on being rid of a competitor in oil, or 
coal, or matches, or lumber. 

Another interesting sidelight on this 
Fish report is that Mr. Fish ended up and 
completed his Congressional investigations 
in Chicago in the company of Harry Jung 
who, according to local newspaper ad- 
vertisements, takes the credit for having 
“inspired the Fish report.’ 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The three-act mystery play—“What 
a Night !’—will be given in the Town 
Hall, Andover, N.H., Friday, March 17. 
The cast is as follows: Caleb Mueller, 
Castine, Me.; George M. Conant and Leon 
B. Conant, Wellesley, Mass.; John W. 
Sever, Cambridge, Mass.; W. W. Argow, 
Jr., Syracuse, N.Y.; Dana C. Stockbridge, 
Andover; Llewellyn Gwyther, Norwich, 
Conn.; Frank Ware, Pembroke, Mass. ; 
Harold Saxby, Sharon, Mass., and Ralston 
B. Darley, Lexington, Mass. The play will 
also be given in the Wellesley Hills Unita- 
rian parish house, March 24, through the 
cooperation of the Y. P. R. U. of that 
church. 


Vesper Services in Cohasset, Mass. 

Vesper services are being held until 
Haster in the First Parish in Cohasset, 
Mass., Sunday afternoons at five o’clock. 
Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, of Milton, Mass., 
was the speaker, March 12. The following 
speakers are to be heard in this series: 
March 19, Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, of 
the Theological Schools in Harvard Uni- 
versity and Tufts College; March 26, Rey. 
Wilton BH. Cross, of Taunton, Mass.; April 
2, 5.45 p.m., Dr. Charles BE. Park, of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass.; April 9, 
Rey. Walter S. Swisher, of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 


Contributors 


THomas H. Birirnes is the minis- 
ter of the First Church in Salem, 
Mass. 


BERKELEY B. BLAKE is an adminis- 
trative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 

ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH is the min- 
ister of the Unitarian Society in 
Newton Center, Mass., and was 
for many years the editor of The 
Christian Register. 

WALTER PRICHARD THAtTon is an au- 
thor, and a lecturer on dramatic 
topics. One of his recent books is 
“Everybody’s Garden.” He was 


formerly a member of the Council 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


HERBERT HircHEN is the minister of 
the First Unitarian Society in 
West Newton, Mass., and is presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 


R. LESTER MoONDALE is the minister 
of All Souls Church, Evanston, I. 

JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE is the minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Society, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

LaurRA #). RicuHarps is the author of 
many books,—the most recent, 
“Tirra Lirra,’ was published in 
1932. 

Harotp 1). B. SpricHt is dean-elect 
of Swarthmore College. He now 
holds the position of professor in 
the department of biography, 
Dartmouth College. 


To Reproduce Priestley Experiments 

An interesting item in plans being made 
by Rey. Julia Budlong of Pomona, Calit., 
for the Priestley bicentennial is a lecture 
at the Pomona chureh by the head of the 
department of chemistry in a local college 
who will demonstrate the experiments of 
Priestley and expound the condition of the 
science of chemistry before and after the 
discoveries made by the eminent Unita- 
rian. A simple account of Priestley’s ex- 
periments as he did them is to be found 
in Bernard Joffe’s “‘Crucibles.” 
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“THE SPIRIT OF EASTER” 
(full size 874” x 1234") 


out, paste and color. 
lope with full instructions. 


For Easter! 
N ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out and color 
planned for children from 5 to 8 years, but 
fascinating for anyone who likes to do work of 


this kind. 
that even the youngest child should have no 
difficulty with it. Takes about one hour to cut 


The cut-out sheet is perforated so 


Complete outfit in enve- 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street - 


- Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Dar is luck in a rabbit’s foot,’ said 
Uncle Eben, “specially if it helps de rabbit 
to run as fast as de ’casion requires.” 
—COhristian Observer. 


“Robert,” said the teacher, to drive 
home the lesson which was on charity and 
kindness, “if I saw a man beating a 
donkey and stopped him from doing so, 
what virtue would I be _ showing?” 
“Brotherly love,” said Bobby. 

—Boston Transcript. 


Out of those fifty guests more than 
thirty had been married to the same man 
for more than twenty years. 

—Los Angeles Times. 


Cookery Hint: The taste of an onion 


can be improved greatly by adding a |} 


pound of steak to it—JLos Angeles Record. 


Horace Greeley, who always insisted 
that the word “news” was plural, once 
wired a reporter: “Are there any news?” 
The reply came by wire: “Not a new.” 

—The Christian. 


Preacher: “Bredern, we must do some- 
thing to remedy de status quo.” Member: 
“Brudder Jones, what am de status quo?” 
Preacher: “Dat, my brudder, am Latin 
for de mess we’s in.” 

—The Sovereign Visitor. 


The check that used to come back 
marked “No funds” now comes back 
marked “No bank.”—New York Sun. 


A young wife, wishing to announce the 
birth of her first child to a friend in a 
distant city, sent this telegram: “Isaiah 
9:6” which begins: “For unto us a child 
is born, unto us a son is given.” Her 
friend, not familiar with the Scriptures, 
said to her husband: “Margaret evidently 
has a boy who weighs nine pounds and 
six ounces, but why on earth did they 
name him Isaiah?” 


What is the difference between an econ- 
omist and a broker? An economist is a 
man who knows a great deal about very 
little, and who goes along knowing more 
and more about less and less, until finally 
he knows practically everything about 
nothing. A broker is a man who knows 
very little about, a great deal and who 
keeps on knowing less and less about 
more and more, until he knows practically 
nothing about everything. 


(Bacerpts from Baamination Papers, 
Collected by “The Grade Teacher’) 

Ambiguity is telling the truth when you 
do not want to. 

The name of America is anonymous 
with Liberty. 

Most of the beautiful buildings in Bos- 
ton are of the reminiscent period of arch- 
itecture. 

On her small feet scandals were tied. 

The digestive juices are the bile and 
the sarcastic juice. 

Both men are aspirins for the same girl. 

When a person cannot take a contagious 
disease he is said to be intoxicated. 

A passive verb is when the subject is 
the sufferer, as in “I am loved.” 

The king wore a scarlet robe trimmed 
with vermin. 

The whole world except the United 
States of America is in the Temperance 
Zone. 


180 Longwood Avenue, 
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Pensions Paid 


Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


The Unitarian 


Book-of-the-Month 


$2.50 
At all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Publishers 
25 Beacon Street -: -: Boston 


Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements — 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboroug! 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany 
D.D, Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples Schoo 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPHL (1686 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist ang 
choirmaster. 9.30 a.m. Church school at Kin i 
Chapel House. 11 a.m. Morning prayer wit 
sermon by Professor Herbert H. Farmer. Week- 
day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, organ 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday—Frida 
Preacher, Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D.D., Har 
vard Church, Brookline, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian). Buell 
Avenue at Bast 82nd Street. Rey. Dilwort 
Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, ministe 
9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., Morning 
Service. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819) 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
hee, Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church School 

a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Churech 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtoy 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning ministers. Services at 11 a.m, and 
7.30 p.m. 


—_—_—«——_————X—XaK—K—ama-!_:— 
WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to — 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F.C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES : Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


The Play 
You Need 


for Easter, Peace Sunday, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, or other church festivals is in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 


The whole effect of the book is beautifully inspir- 
ing and worshipful. Children who take part in such 
exercises as these are bound to receive impressions o 
value. ... Stage and costume directions are ample. 
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